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DELICACY IN CONFERRING FAVORS DOUBLES THEIR VALUE. 
BY MRS. C. ORNE. 


Together thus they shunned the cruel scorn 
Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy passion and low-minded pride.—THomson. 


“T nave thoughts of calling on Emily Winthrop, and should like to have you ac- 
company me,”’ said Mrs. Boynton to Anne Wallace, as they were walking arm in arm 
along one of the principal streets of New York city. 

“Emily Winthrop,” repeated Anne. ‘Is she not that very beautiful girl, who used 
when my uncle first moved to New York, to sit at church in the next pew to yours ?”’ 

“Yes, she and her father used to sit there ; but he is now dead, I suppose you know.”’ 

‘* No—I never had the least acquaintance with either of them. The daughter was 
so very lovely as to attract my attention, and induce me to enquire her name.”’ 

“She has experienced a sad reverse of- fortune since she lost her father. He was 
thought to be immensely rich, but died insolvent. During his life she was surrounded 
by every luxury which wealth can command. Since then she has made a shift to 
maintain herself and an invalid aunt—her father’s sister, I belieye—by taking in plain 
and ornamental needle-work. The rich Mrs. Winterton is her maternal aunt, but she 
now does not notice her, even if she meets her in the street. She lives down this al- 
ley, I believe, and yonder old tottering-looking building must be the house, if I have 
been rightly informed. Quite a contrast to the splendid mansion in Broadway where 
she used to reside.” 

“T believe I had better not call with you,’ said Anne. “As I am a stranger toe 
her, she may deem it obtrusive. Besides, if she be as sensitive as I have known some 
persons who have been reduced from affluence to poverty, the sight of these gay trap- 
pings”’—and she glanced at her elegant and fashionable dress—‘t may painfully revive 
the remembrance of her former situation.”’ 

“ What absurd excuses. This sensitiveness, as you call it, is nothing more nor less 
than false pride, and if she possess any of it, as it can only prove troublesome to her, 
it is best that it be broken down at once. I am not one of those who would endeavor 
to heal a wound that needs probing.”’ 

“I should, at least,” replied Anne, “wish to be well satisfied that the probe was 
necessary before I used it.” 
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They had by this time reached the dwelling which Mrs. Boynton had indicated. 
She knocked at the door, which was immediately opened by Emily Winthrop. She 
looked pale and care-worn, but nothing could impair the beauty of her features, or 
destroy their sweet expression. A slight color suffused her cheeks at the sight of Mrs. 
Boynton, and her young and elegantly dressed companion. She, however, succeeded 
in checking her embarrassment, and politely invited them to enter. 

“T hope you have not forgotten me, Miss Winthrop,”’ said Mrs Boynton, “ for it is 
indeed a long time since I saw you. I have been thinking of calling on you every 
day for this twelvemonth, but something has always occurred to prevent.” 

“O no, madam; I recollect you perfectly,’’ she replied. 

“Tam very glad,” said Mrs. Boynton, drawing more closely to the small fire,” that 
you did not suffer yourself to sink under your misfortunes. You appear to be living 
quite comfortably—much more so, than I had reason to expect. Do you obtain plenty 
of employment ?”’ 

“As much as I can do—for my aunt, whose_ health seems daily declining, requires 
more and more of my attention.” 

“‘ That is true,”’ said the aunt. “ Nothing can induce her to neglect me; and, to 
tell the plain truth, I am not sorry to occasionally call her from her sewing, for it has 
already occasioned her a severe pain in her side.”’ 

“O that is because she has not become enough accustomed to it yet. Habit is a 
second nature, and when once she becomes sufficiently habituated to sewing, the pain 
will wear off, I dare say.” 

“Tt will wear her out first, I am afraid,’’ said the aunt. 

A few minutes’ silence ensued, when Mrs. Boynton resumed the conversation. 

“ Yesterday,” said she, ‘1 was looking over some cast-off clothing, and I found 
several garments, which J] thought would do very well for some needy petson. For- 
tunately, your case presented itself to my mind—so I made them into a large bundle, 
and ordered a porter to bring them to you. I am expecting him every moment.” 

It was not long before a rap was heard at the door. 

‘ There,”’ said she, jumping up and running to the door, ‘he has come, I suspect.” 

Her conjecture proved true. 

** Does Miss Winthrop live here ?’’ said the porter. 

“ Yes,’ replied Mrs. Boynton. ‘“ Bring the bundle in this way, if you please.” 

The porter obeyed, and set it down in the middle of the floor. 

Mrs. Boynton immediately proceeded to untie it. The first article that came to 
hand was a calico gown, much faded. 

“This,” said she, holding it up, “belonged to Becky, my nursery-maid. It is 
scarcely half-worn, but is, as you see, a little faded; and as she is often obliged to 
bring the children into the parlor, to show them when we have company, it is not 
quite the thing for her; but as you can sit here and sew without being exposed, it will 
make you a very tidy dress. Don't you think so?” 

Mrs. Boynton’s vivacity, however, would not let her wait for a reply; and, with an 
air of great complacency, she next produced an old black silk dress. 

“] think this will make a very decent dress to wear when you are obliged to go 
out,” said she, “if you will only go to the trouble of taking off the trimmings and 
cleansing them, for they are, as you may perceive, rather dusty. The truth is, I al- 
ways see to making the pastry myself, and as I don’t like to make too much work for 
the laundress, I frequently, on such occasions wear a black dress, which is the reason 
why the trimmings have got a little eprinkling of flour. Ah, here is a nice calico 
wrapper for your aunt. The sleeves are pretty much worn, but I took care to put a 
nice large roll of pieces into the bundle, with which you can patch them whenever 
you get a leisure hour.” 
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At this moment, another rap was heard at the door. Emily opened it, and admitted 
Mrs. Osborne, a lady of wealth and rank, and suspected to be very charitable. Being, 
however, one of those who obeyed the scriptural injunction, “‘ Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth,”’ the suspicion amounted to certainty only to the 
objects of her benevolence. Mrs. Boynton was not sorry to have a lady like Mrs. Os- 
borne a witness to her charity, and took occasion to remark, after the usual compli- 
ments had been reciprocated, that she had littered Miss Winthrop’s room with a few 
articles of clothing which she thought might be useful to one in her reduced circum- 
stances, “for she is,”’ said she, “a girl of too much sense to expect, or even wish to 
dress like a lady of fashion.”’ 

She said truly. Emily was a girl of too much sense to wish any such thing, but 
Mrs. Boynton probably imagined that the present was a favorable opportunity for her 
to act upon her favorite scheme of breaking down the false pride which might still 
cleave to Fortune's rejected favorite ; or she might forget, in the fulness of her self- 
complacency, that it would be likely to grate harshly upon the feelings of one who 
had recently moved in the highest circle of fashion, constituting its chief ornament 
and attraction, to be the recipient of such ostentatious charity in the presence of a 
stranger like Anne Wallace, whose appearance, in every respect, qualified her to fill 
the station from which she had been excluded by poverty. Could she have looked 
into the heart of Anne Wallace, and have seen how full it was of sweet charities and 
tender sympathies, her cheeks might liave been spared their painful flush, and the 
struggle might have been less severe, by which she strove to force back the tears 
welling up from the bitter fountain of sorrow hidden in her bosom. These indications 
of feeling, or perhaps some might say of lingering pride, were not remarked by Mrs. 
Boynton till she rose to take leave. She could scarcely quell her indignation till she 
had fairly stepped into the street. 

“ Did you perceive, Anne,”’ she then said, “that I got no thanks for my generosity ? 
It is true that she thanked me with her lips, but her countenance gave the lie to her 
words. Give me any thing but pride and poverty, I say.” 

“Pride of a certain kind, when joined with poverty,” replied Anne, ‘is to my mind 
commendable. Indeed, I don’t know why, in any respect, it should be deemed more 
reprehensible than when united with riches. 


‘ Humility, that low, sweet root 
From which all heavenly virtues shoot,’ 


to me, never appears so lovely as when adorning a person of wealth and rank.” 

“That is what I think; and if there is any one thing in the world that I havea 
greater share of than another, I believe it is humility.” 

Anne made no reply, but in her heart she wished to recommend for her perusal, 
Mason on Self-knowledge. 

Mrs Osborne, who perceived that Emily's feelings had been wounded, after having 
succeeded in directing her thou, hts into a pleasa: ter channel, mentioned the motive 
of her own call, which was to request her to join a literary society recently formed. 
She then enumerated several of the members who were particularly desirous for her 
to join, but Emily shrunk from the idea of encountering some, from whom she had 
already received indications that they were fully aware that she was no longer the 
idolized daughter of the rich Mr. Winthrop, but a penniless orphan. Mrs. Osborne, 
who sympathized with her, and knew how to appreciate the motives which caused her 
to refuse, did not urge her request. The same evening, Emily received a billet, en- 
closing a hundred dollar note, which, although it was without name, she had no hesi- 
tancy in ascribing to Mrs. Osborne. ” 
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“ Anne,” said Edgar Wallace to his sister, as they sat together one evening by a 
cheerful fire, ‘‘ what can be the reason why I now never meet with Emily Winthrop? 
During the few weeks I spent in the city two years ago, previously to my embarking 
for Europe, I frequently met with her, and thought her the most charming girl I 
ever saw.” 

“T think you must mean the young lady Mrs. Boynton invited me to call on with 
her the other day. If so, I can very well explain to you the reason why you have 
never met with her since your return. She has lost caste, as the phrase is.”’ 

*¢ How—explain.”’ 

“Her father died insolvent, a little more than a year ago, and she has since main- 
tained herself and an invalid aunt by taking in sewing.” 

Edgar, after remaining silent and thoughtful a few minutes, enquired of his sister 
what she thought of Miss Winthrop’s appearance the day she called on her. 

“ Although I saw her under unfavorable circumstances,” she replied, ** there seemed 
to be a certain charm about her, greater than I ever met with before. Some invisible 
power seemed to link my heart to hers. Even in person she seemed to me more lovely 
than when in the days of her prosperity, her extreme beauty induced me to enquire 
her name.” 

Edgar again relapsed into silence, which continued longer than before. He then said, 

“TI wish you to tell me frankly, Anne, whether, if her consent can be gained, you 
should have any objection to receiving her asa sister ?”’ 

*‘ Not the least in the world. On the contrary, I should be both proud and happy 
to do so, as I believe, from what I have heard concerning her, that she is in every re- 
spect worthy of you.” 

“T might have known that you were above those foolish prejudices which so pow- 
erfully influence many. By some exceeding slight indications it is true—but not, 
perhaps, the less to be relied on—I imagined, when I formerly met with her, that 
among those that knelt at her shrine, I was not the least favored. The question now 
is, how shall I renew the acquaintance ?” 

“There will be no difficulty in that. Mrs. Osborne, who is a great friend, to Miss 
Winthrop, will, I dare say, undertake to manage the affair for you in her own admira- 
ble way.” 

Six months from the time of the foregoing conversation, Emily Winthrop was the 
bride of the rich and talented Edgar Wallace. Those who, during the season of her 
adversity, had not unfrequently been at the trouble to cross the street that they might 
avoid meeting her, lest she should, as they said, have the assurance to recognize them, 
would not have hesitated to stoop to the most servile adulation, could it have procured 
them the renewal of her acquaintance. Wallace caused an apartment to be fitted up 
for Emily’s aunt, in the style which he knew would best suit her taste. Her health 
having improved with the brightening prospects of her niece, she was able to resume 
‘those active duties which had formerly constituted her own enjoyment, and made her 
‘a blessing to those around her. 

Emily, whose own privations had made her more keenly alive to the wants and 
sufferings of others, failed not to seek out those wretched abodes which contain so 
‘many withering and bleeding hearts, and by that silent beneficence which is like dew 
-and sunshine to the drooping flower, spread gladness round many a cold and cheerless 
hearthstone, and made many a widow’s heart to sing for joy. 








WE shall find no life in our doctrine, when there is no doctrine in our life.—Bridges. 




















































THE BURIED BOY TO HIS MOTHER. 





Original. 
THE BURIED BOY TO HIS MOTHER. 
BY REV. CHARLES W. DENISON. 


By a sudden burst of water into one of the Newcastle collieries, thirty-five men and for ty 
one lads were driven into a distant part of the pit, where, before the water could be drawn off, 
they all gradually perished, from starvation or suffocation! In the darkness of the suffocating 

pit, one of the boys engraved on a box, with a bit of pointed iron, his last message to his moth-- 
er, in these words : “‘ Fret not, my dear mother, for we were singing and praising God while 
we had time. Mother, follow God more than | did.”—Sailor’s Magazine, for Sept. 


O, mother! what a voice to thee 
Burst from that pit of agony ! 

Above the black and rushing tide 

It rolled along the cavern’s side, 
Each dying echo, one by one, 
Borne upward from thy buried son ! 
There is a voice from every tomb, 
Bursting its silence and its gloom, 
A tide whose dark and gushing flow 
Bears to the living notes of wo ; 
But zh! the voice and tide that met 
Thy heart—I hear and see them yet! 





Couldst thou have answered to thy boy, 

: While on him leaped the hungry wave, 

How ’t would have thrilled his heart with joy, 
And lighted up the gloomy cave! 





But though thou couldst not fill his ear 
With breathings from his mother’s heart, 
The unforsaking ONE was near, 
And bid his soul in peace depart ! 


Yes, mother! from that dismal cave, 
Amid its crash and frightful cries, 
The Almighty Conqueror of the grave 

Bore up thy son to Paradise ! 


What if he had no dying bed, 

And thy fond arms embrace him not? 
Angels repose his drooping head, 

And their soft pinions were his cot! 


‘Fret not, dear mother! mourn no more, 
For we were singing praise to G..d! 
Moth:r! our Lord has gone before— 
O! let us follow where He trod!” 
Newton, Mass. 


‘Though dead, and mouldering back to elay, 
Thus speaks that buried boy to-day ; 
And o’er the Atlantic’s blooming wave, 
Come angel-echees from his grave. 

O! Christian mother! hear the tones 
That float commingled with his groans, 
For every accent of his breath 
Proclaims a triumph over death. 
Mother! with children grouped around, 
Like olive plants on sunny ground, 
Heed well the words that greet thine ear 
From that far pit, so dark and drear. 
Thy lov’d ones are not doomed to toil 
Deep in the dismal channeled soil ; 

No pit-flood may above them dash, 
Amid the cavern’s horrid crash ; 

They sleep to-night, and they may lie 
Beside thy couch at home, to die. 

Thy hand may pillow up their heads, 
And gently smooth their dying beds ; 

No fetid damps, no caverned air 

May gather thick and choke them there : 
‘Then, mother! while thine eye o’erflows 
With joy a mother only knows, 

Let grateful thanks to Him arise 

Who bore that boy to Paradise. 

Thy children may not die like him, 

But would they hear the seraphim 

The songs of Heaven around them sing, 
And fed beneath the angelic wing, 
Should death with sudden anguish part 
The cords that bind them to thy heart? 
O, mother! lift unceasing prayers 





That the dead collier’s Gop may still be theirs. 





* Ttose who read or write much should be very attentive to their posture; they 
ought to sit and stand by tutn, always keeping as nearly in an erect posture as possi- 
ble. It has anexcellent effect frequently to read or speak aloud. This not only exer- 


cises the hungs, but alinost the whole body. 
g* 
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Selected. 


THE FAULTY MISTRESS. 


“Patience! patience !”’ said Mrs. Fretful to her husband ; “ it ‘s intolerable. The 
gitl has been moping about the kitchen six long hours, and nota thing is done. Don't 
talk to me about patience. I'll not try to be patient. I have more trouble than I 
can bear. All the lazy girls in town contrive to get upon my hands. They impose 
on my good nature. I'll not bear it. I ‘Tl—’’ 

Here the wife’s irrascible volubility was interrupted by the house-bell. She 
smoothed down at once, and put on the air of a modest, kind lady. The poor girl 
who had been the theme of her discourse, escaped from her presence, and ran to an- 
swer the bell. I was ushered into the receiving room, and was joined in a few min- 
utes by Mrs. Fretful and her husband. She, being my second cousin, and on terms 
of great intimacy, resumed her ill-humor as soon as she saw who I was, and, at my 
solicitation, gave me an account of her provocations and distresses. She concluded 
all by asking my advice. I promised to give it in the form of a letter, which, as its 
cautions may suit more ladies than one, is here spread before them. 

Mrs. M. B. Fretrrvi,—You complained the other day that you cannot, with your 
best efforts, succeed in pleasing and retaining your domestics. If you claim from 
them the amount of labor which seems to you equitable and just, you say they mur- 
mur, leave, go abroad and slander you. In these circumstances you ask advice. It 
shall be frankly given. 

To secure the faithful service and good will of your domestics, you must, like the 
orator, pay regard to matter and manner. As to matter, you must 

1. Require of them a reasonable service. On this point I believe you err. You 
expect too much of your girls. Of this there is conclusive testimony. 

The day Mrs. Amadon spent at your house let her into the secret of your difficul- 
ties. You had often complained to her, and she was curious to learn, if possible, 
why your girls all quarrel with you. She tells me that about eight o’clock in the 
morning you sent Sally into the kitchen to wash up the dishes, set things to rights, 
and prepare dinner. In half an hour she heard you call Sally and send her over to 
Mrs. Gaffield’s to invite her to tea. Sally was occupied half an hour im fixing her 
dress, doing the errand, unfixing again, and getting about her work, which she had 
but just done when you called her a second time, and sent her to the store for a tooth- 
brush. On her return, instead of being permitted to go to the kitchen, you took her 
into the flower-garden to water the roses and shrubbery. While there you broke a 
flower pot, and sent her to buy another. Then the poor girl had to procure some 
fresh dirt, and spend an hour more in fixing it to your liking. 

By this time it was eleven o'clock, and your girl had not got half an hour to her- 
self in the kitchen. About one o'clock your husband came in for dinner, and in a 
few minutes I called and found you very angry at Sally, insisting that she had been 
all the morning lounging about the kitchen, doing nothing, and when the dinner 





hour came there was nothing cooked. Now, my dear cousin, if you expect a girl to 
cut herself in two, and one half of her run all the morning on errands, while the oth- 
er half dresses and cooks a good dinner, you must of course be disappointed. I advise 
you to give Sally another trial at the dinner before you turn her away, or call her 
Jazy. Don't interrupt her abont tooth-brushes, or flower pots, from nine o'clock till 
‘one, and see if she does not come out better. 

Another thing to be mentioned under this head is the wages of your domestics. 
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A Christian woman like yourself should not be an “ Egyptian task’’ mistress, either 
in regard to your servants’ labor or its reward. I have touched upon the former. 
Now let us glance at the latter. How much do you give Sally? Mrs. Amadon un- A 
derstands that you pay her one dollar and a half. This might be tolerable wages, if 
paid bona fide, that is, in gold, or its equivalent. Even then, it would be low, as the 
average price of girl’s labor is at least $1.624 per week. But it is said you pay her 
in depreciated currency; so that instead of $1.50, the poor thing gets but $1.35 per 
week. Now, coz, that is not right. That same girl has always received high wages 
till she went to your house. You know she wished to live with you, not bevause she 
had n't places enough with higher wages, but because she was a member of the same 
church with yourself, and could see her minister now and then, and go to church. i 
True, she has three or four hours each week for this last object, viz: aiternoon and i 
night preaching on the Sabbath, and one lecture each week. But would you lower 
her wages on that account? Think how much more time your other girls, especially 





that trifling chamber-maid, spends in vulgar amusement, night-walking it sometimes 
to a late hour, and scarcely escaping imputations which would render her a reproach 
to your family. I cannot approve of this treatment of Sally in regard to her wages. 
You say she is satisfied. But you should not be satisfied. If she loves chureh and 
domestic religious privileges so well, as cheerfully to make this sacrifice to secure 
them, I beg you to consider how it looks for you, a Christian woman, to speculate on 
her religion. 

I cannot, in one brief letter, dwell longer on the first point, and proceed to the 
second, namely, your manner. You know, cousin, that we may bestow favors in so 
ungracious a manner, as to chill the gratitude of the beneficiary. Of course, if we 
make reasonable demands on a servant, in a fretful or morose mood, we must expect 
that obedience will be rendered in the same spirit. And, as I love plain dealing, I 
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shall, ‘“‘ without mincing,” aver to you, that, in my opinion, this is your greatest mis- 
fortune. Your manner, whenever you address a servant, is vulvar. You never smile 
upon a domestic, however exemplary her deportment, or faithful her obedience. If 
she does bad, you scold; and if she does well, you only scold a litile less. I have 
often wondered why it is so, and have been led to think it was a want of reflection— 
ignorance of the effect of your manner on those around you. Do-you not perceive 
that ill-humor is contagious—that if you angrily demand labor it will be impatiently 
performed? A woman's philosophy is deep enough to comprehend this. You go to 
the kitchen with acloud on your brow, and on entering it let out lightning and thun- 
der. Under this guise of intemperate rage, can the domestics meet you with smiles? 
It would be folly to expect it. You must be a good natured wife if you would have a 
good natured husband. It is not less true that you must be a smiling mistress if you 
would have the maidens smile. If you were a servant, could you make up your tem- 
per to meet a petulant shrew with soft cadences and honeyed words? Not you. 
Now you must reflect, that the maid, as well as the mistrees, isa woman. She has 
in her all your susceptibilities and humors, and they are liable to the same provoca- 





tions in her as in you. 

I would have you pay particular attention to your countenance. The phiz is talis- 
manic. You say I don’t believe in Mesmerism. That's right. But you believe that 
one’s tears or siniles may set sympathy to work in those around. One sneeze in a 
company of twenty will provoke ten sneezes. I must tell you, cousin, that your face 
is particularly ugly under a cloud. It may be because it is so especially otherwise in 
sunshine. They told me when I was young that gravity did n't become me. I look- 
ed in the glass and found it was a fact. I then tried to smile ; but I couldn't keep it 
up. My nature was tolook sour, and I had just to give up to it. Yet it has destroy- 
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ed all my popularity, and for ever will. But you are made on another scale. You 
can smile, and if you will just turn to the glass a few times, in the same fix as when 
you are saying to Sally, “‘ There it is, as usual—the victuals all spoiled,’ I believe 
you will not assume another frown or scold another lesson till doomsday. It will 
frighten you to see yourself. 

Now let me say a word on another subject. You are a professor. For sixteen 
years you have been a member of the church. Sally joined the church six months 
ago, and is now warm in her first love. She went to live with you in preference to 
others, because she expected you to help her in religion. To her there was a charm 
in family prayer, and the devotional associations of a pious household. I ask you, 
now, whether your manners are such as will tend to confirm her faith, and lead her 
close to the Savior. You said the other day that you would rather have any sort of 
a girl than a church member. I have heard others speak in the same rash manner. 
When things come to this point, there is great wrong somewhere. Either the mis- 
tress should accuse the maid, or the maid the mistress, and one or the other should 
be churched forthwith. I advise you never to say this again. It is an imputation on 
Christ and his religion. Indeed, I would suggest whether your conscience does not 
convict you of this fact, namely, that Sally might with show of reason, goto Mrs. D., 
or Mrs M., your greatest enemies, and say, ‘‘ Of all places on earth deliver me from 
the kitchen of a pious woman. I tried Mrs. G., a Universalist, Mrs. F., a Deist, and 
Mrs. S., a real Owenite—Fanny Wright woman, but Mrs. Fretful can outscold them 
all.’’ It would be particularly mortifying to you, should such a representation be 
made abroad. If your girl keeps on in the good way, she may not say it for the sake 
of the church. If she backslides, she will be apt to take this method to excuse her 
apostacy. Ifshe should keep silent under the provocation which I know you have 
given her, it proves that the maid is more discreet than her mistress. 

Now, cousin, I write thus plainly, not to provoke in you greater errors, but to cure 
existing faults. Let me be heard, and don’t get angry. You know I am an old 
friend, as well asa tolerable old man. ‘Should you take this kindly, T may write 
again; and believe me, that although [ am a little rough in this epistle, I have for 
you the kindest feelings in the world. And if I have arrayed your vices before you 
in a bold and withering light, I have not forgotten your virtues. Those I inscribe, as 
you here behéld, on paper; these I have written on my heart. 

Your affectionate friend and cousin, 


Ladies’ Repository. 


Paut Censor. 





Tar Bintr.—Casting away the fear of being accounted superstitious, cultivate the 
habit of looking at a Bible with respect and reverence. Open it with a kind of sol- 
emn pleasure ; for God is there, in all his greatness, and holiness, and love. Read it 
with thankfulness; for it is a grant to you under the hand of God, and it is sealed to 
you by the blood of Christ ; and the grant secures to you, if you be an humble be- 
liever, forgiveness and sanctification, and victory and heaven. It secures to you ‘all 
things,” for “ you are Christ’s, and Christ is God's.” When good old Bishop La- 
timer was led to the stake, he took the Bible with him. He clung to it with holy 
affection. It had pointed out to hima Savior; it had taught him how to live with 
comfort; it was now to teach him how to die with triumph. There is scarcely a page 
in the Bible which does not show more of God than all the wonders of creation.—Rep. 
R. Housmen. 
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A YANKEE LADY. 





Original. 
A YANKEE LADY. 
BY MRS. L, J. PIERSON. 
(Concluded from page 86.) 


Tue afternoon came, the party dssembled, the ceremonies of introduction were 
gone through with, and Randolph found himself sitting unmolested by the side of the 
beautiful and elegantly dressed Miss Sprague. 

‘| imagine,” she remarked, during their tete-a-tete, “that you find the productions 
of our hyborean region very inferior to those of the glorious South.” 

“Your remark is just, in most instances,”’ he replied, “ yet for female excellence 
and beauty, your good city may boast against the world.” 

“ That is a bold assertion,” she said, gaily. ‘The world is wide, and female beauty is 
indigenous to every clime, and T should hope nowhere unaccompanied by excellence.” 

“ Justly remarked also,” he answered, bowing ; “ yet in my present station I could 
see all the world’s pageant of loveliness pass without a wink or a sigh.” 

“ All the world’s pageant of loveliness,’’ repeated Anthea. “ Royalty and nobility, 
sparkling with diamonds; Wealth, with her glittering retinue; Genius, with her in- 
tellectual eye and immortal wreath; and all the myriad forms of young beauty to 
which mankind are doing reverence, from the monarch to the slave—ah, the heart 
must be deceitful that whispers to its possessor that none of these could lure it from 
the side of a simple Yankee girl.” 

“My heart has never yet deceived me,” he said, earnestly ; “and I hear its voice 
assuring me that it has found the altar on which it must repose forever.” 

“ Our Creator requires us to lay our hearts on a higher altar than any mortal bosom, 
which must one day become cold, and senseless, and désecrated,”’ replied Anthea, se- 
riously. ‘shall never permit any man to pay me supreme adoration, unless he can 
persuade me that [ am immortal, unchangeable and perfect.” 

Whether Randolph would have endeavored to convince her that she was an object 
of worship, remains to conjecture, for Stuart joined them just at this period of the 
chat, and the conversation became general. Randolph listened to her remarks with 
admiration and wonder. She displayed a discriminating taste, and a general knowl- 
edge, altogether astonishing in a young lady. She seemed deep-read in all the sci- 
ences, and at homeon every subject. He became hopelessly fascinated, and declared 
to Stuart that she was altogether the most beautiful, high-spirited and excellently ed- 
ucated young lady that he had ever met with, and altogether one whom he should be 
proud to bear as a beautiful exotic to his own genial home. 

The earliest hour allowed by etiquette found him the next day in Mr. Sprague’s 
parlor. Anthea was there, in a plain gingham gown; her hair without ornament or 
restraint, curling in its luxuriance about her face and shoulders; and her beautiful 
hands busily employed making a muslin shirt for her father. Although a little shocked 
at her occupation, the infatuated Randolph thought her appearance doubly enchanting 
from its simplicity. He observed, however, that the room was destitute of a piano, 
and many other articles deemed essential in the saloons of the elite; but the table was 
ornamented with a portfolio ofsketches and drawings, a few elegantly-bound volumes, 
several periodicals, and, strange to tell, a Bible and book of Common Prayer. As 
Randolph turned over the volumes, he discovered those which he had supposed to be 
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annuals, to be treatises on botany, chemistry and the belles lettres, with some volumes 
of the standard poets, and a modern cook-book. 

As he took up the sacred volume and its inestimable companion, he _ said, “ These, 
I presume, are gifts from your godmother, and tolerated for her sake.”’ 

“Tolerated !’’ she said. “I should be very sorry to miss them from my table, 
morning or evening.” 

He looked on her fair young face, and thonght, how beautiful is early piety ; and at 
that moment he could have knelt down and worshipped her. At length, a benign, 
good-looking old gentleman entered, whom she pemeeten as her father, and then took 
occasion to withdraw for awhile. 

‘¢ Mrs. Sprague is absent to-day,”’ observed the Squire, “and Anthea is obliged to 
prepare dinner.” 

Randolph accepted the good man’s invitation to stay, for he was curious to witness 
Anthea’s housewifery. In about an hour, dinner was announced, and Anthea took 
her station at the head of a board plentifully furnished with tastefully arranged dishes. 
Randolph found the cookery excellent, and Anthea presided with graceful dignity. 

In pouring out his admiration of her to Stuart, Randolph exclaimed, * She is a per- 
fect prodigy.” 

“ Not at all,”’ cried Stuart. ‘All our Yankee girls are like her, except some few 
who were spoiled by education." 

During the subsequent fortnight, Randolph, in continuing his visits to Anthea, dis- 
covered many extra beauties and accomplishments, particularly that she sang with 
grace, pathos and judgment; and his devotion to her appeared so deep and ardent, 
that Stuart began to think that it would bear down all prejudice. He, however, 
deemed it best and safest for both to bring matters speedily toa crisis. Walking with 
him one day, in the vicinity of several factories, he intimated to him that he might 
now see some of the factory girls. 

‘‘T should like to look in upon them,”’ he replied; ‘‘ but how will they support the 
scrutiny of strangers ?”’ 

** We shall see,’ cried Stuart ; and he led the way into the largest building. 

The young ladies neither blushed, nor stared, nor seemed in any way disturbed by 
the presence of such aristucratic gentlemen. Each attended to her business; and 
when addressed, answered in the most easy and ladylike manner. Randolph gazed in 
astonishment upon their intelligent, cheerful faces, sylphlike forms and genteel habili- 
ments. But on a sudden, he started, grew pale as death, and with a half-audible ex- 
clamation, rushed from the building. He had recognized Miss Sprague, the all-ac- 
complished, adorable lady of his heart, amongst the operatives of that establishment. 
Anthea had been watching nervously, for the result of the recognition; and her emo- 
tions were painful in the extreme, as she remarked the expression of horror and dis- 
gust that distorted his countenance as he gazed a moment upon her. Stuart was 
pierced to the heart when he beheld the agony of his friend, and the distress of his 
gentle cousin. He instantly entered into conversation with her, diverting her atten- 
tion, and preventing her agitation from betraying itself to her companions. 

On arriving at home, he found a note awaiting him, requesting him to meet Mr. 
Randolph at hotel. 

“‘ Now,’’ said he, “that madcap intends to insist upon pointing a pistol at me. Well, 
I have got into a scrape, and must get out as well as I can.” 

He found his friend pacing the room in great agony. 

“] suppose,” he began, “I need make no explanation. You have injured my honor 
and my feelings in an outrageous mannert.”’ 

“* May I ask wherein ?’’ said Stuart. 
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‘Do you not know?” cried Randolph. ‘You have suffered me to remain in an 
ignorance which has placed me in most unpleasant circumstances: you suffered me 
to place my affections on a despicable factory girl, you knowing her to be such.” 

“ Yes, Randolph, I suffered you to deceive yourself as to Miss Sprague’s occupa- 
tion ; but is she any the less lovely, or accomplished, or amiable, now that you have 
seen her behind the loom ?”’ 

“ Certainly not. She is a lovely, an enchanting creature—but you knew it all; 
you knew that I could not marry her; and yet you suffered me to imbibe a passion 
which renders my life valueless, and therefore I consider yours as forfeit.”’ 

‘‘T am extremely sorry,’’ replied Stuart, “ that I should have inflicted serious injury 
on my friend. I meant only to cure you of a foible, which in my opinion does great 
injustice to a large and respectable portion of our northern population. I have now 
apologized, and do sincerely ask your pardon.” 

“I cannot accept any apology,” cried Randolph. ‘You have hurt me past endur- 
ance. You have Jed me to deceive myself; and not only so, to deceive a lady also. 
Yes, she is a lady, notwithstanding the low occupation to which a dastardly spirit in 
your population subjects the yonng and lovely. I have taught her to believe that I 
was earnestly seeking her favor. You have injured her as well as me. My honor 
and my feelings will not be appeased but by bloodshed.”’ 

** Randolph !’’ cried Stuart, solemnly, “* we have long been friends. You have done 
me many favors. I believe that you have loved me truly. I have offended you now, 
and you seek what you term honorable satisfaction. Would your honor be appeased, 
or the wound in your feelings healed, if, to-morrow evening, you should sit down in 
this chamber with the consciousness that you had murdered your egrly friend, and 
filled the dwelling of the old man who has treated you as tenderly as his only son, 
with blackness, despair and deathless we. Or if it should be your lot to fall, are you 
quite ready to die ?—to break down all the hopes and joys that cluster round your 
name? Have you no treasure for which you would cherish life? Reflect, if you lay 
mortally wounded, writhing in agony, shrinking from the dark gulf of death, visited 
by sweet memories of your own fair home, and all loved faces, and blessed things that 
you should see no more forever, would you not feel that you had done a foolish thing, 
a wicked thing, a mad action? My dear friend, I cannot raise a deadly weapon 
against your life ; I cannot stand up as a mark for your pistol, thus giving you oppor- 
tunity to hurl me into the presence of God unbidden, and foul with malice and mur-. 
der; I am not ready to die; [ am not prepared to murdér my friend.” ’ 

Randolph turntd toward his friend and essayed to speak, but his words choked 
him, his eyes filled with tears, and he hastily left the house. The next morning saw 
him on his way to. Virginia, and in due time a letter arrived containing a free pardon 
for Stuart, and an affectionate and respectful farewell to Miss Sprague. 

Passing over the events of fifteen years, we shall find Mr. Randolph in Washington 
during the session of Congress, and enchanted with the eloquence of a certain mem- 
ber from Ohio Cultivating an acquaintance, he at length obtained an introduction 
to the honorable gentleman's lady, who was celebrated as the most beautiful and ac- 
complished woman at that time in the national metropolis. Randolph acknowledged 
her exceeding loveliness, yet something in her appearance struck him as familiar, and 
stirred his memory like flitting shadows of a forgotten dream. 

The lady observed the abstraction of his mind, and with a meaning smile, turned 
to her husband, who immediately addressed him with, “ Mrs. imagines that she 
discovers an old friend in Mf Randolph.” : 

‘I should be extremely proud to claim that honor,” replied Randolph, “ but al- 
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though her person and bearing seem familiar, I cannot possibly recollect when or 
where we have been acquainted.” 

“It may be as well then not to awaken disagreeable memories,’’ remarked the lady. 
“Mr. Randolph may respect your wife as long as he does not recognize in her the 
Yankee factory girl.” 

“‘ Miss Sprague, by heaven !”’ he ejaculated ; “and truly happy am I to find opportu- 
nity to crave your forgiveness, and assure you that my fault was a prejudice of educa- 
tion, rather than of the heart. Since we parted, I have seen much of the world, and my 
conversation has been amongst women of the highest station ; yet often have I turned 
with a sickness of the heart from the affectedly dependent and helpless creatures, to 
the memory of the cheerful and independent Yankee girl, who although she earned 
her subsistence, was in every feminine grace and accomplishment, a lady. But for 
the distressing consciousness that I had offended past a hope of pardon, I should have 
returned and sought your favor the same year in which I left you. But what has be- 
come of that noble fellow, Henry Stuart? Whenever I think of him I feel sorrow 
and humiliation. If he had answered my letter I should have sought a renewal of 
our friendship, which had truly been the chief happiness of my life.’’ 

“Tf you ever travel as far west as Cincinnati, you may find him by inquiring for the 
Reverend Mr. Stuart, professor of Theology, in the College, and officiating minister 
in ’s Church. He married Miss Ackland, whom you may remember as a 
queen-like, black-eyed beauty, who also followed my contemptible calling. You may 
range the world and not find her equal in gentility and every female grace. She and 
I won a sharp rebuke from her reverend lord, who is also my own dear cousin, for in- 
dulging in a laugh at your expense, or rather at the expense of your southern preju- 
dices. I assure you Henry Stuart still remembers you as a dear friend.’ 

** And he has been a friend to me,’’veplied Randolph. ‘‘ He sought to cure me of one 
prejudice, and he effectually eradicated two. But for his words I should have been a 
duellist. I was full of lofty notions of chivalry, and honorable combat. But he in a 
few words convinced me of the barbarity and wickedness of the fool's code of honor. 
I have put up with many an insult since then, and do not know that the sufferance 
has degraded me in the least. I must also depose that I have not found amongst all 
those whose time is divided between dress, flirtation, and the piano, the true woman- 
ly excellence and nobility of soul that characterize the whole-hearted, self-educated 
and independent Yankee Lady.” 








CuARLEmMAGNE revered the dignity of the priesthood, but he was careful that its 
its members should conduct themselves in conformity with the gravity of its charac- 
ter. A young man to whom he had just given a bishopric, left his presence in such 
high spirits, that in mounting his horse he vaulted quite over to the other side. The 
Emperor, who had observed him from a window, ordered him to be called back. 
*“ You have heard of the difficulty which I have in forming good cavalry troops,’’ said 
his Majesty, ‘and seeing that you are such an excellent horseman, I am rather de- 
sirous of retaining you in that capacity. You will serve me better than by being a 
bishop. Go into the ranks, and I will promote you as you may deserve.” 
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The under leaves of the rose are the first to wither; and so those of our affections 
that have their objects nearest the earth are the soonest wounded and blighted. 
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Original. 
“PLEASANT THOUGHTS.” 
SUGGESTED BY THE ENGRAVING OF A CHILD WITH THE ABOVE MOTTO. 
BY MRS. M. 0. STEVENS. 


They are pleasant in thy mild, meek eye, 
Thou beautiful and fair, 

Even sweet as shade of the twilight sky, 
Or breath of summer air, 


How the bright-hued hours of thy mirthsome glee 
Have sped their swift-wing’d flight, 

And thy gentle spirit, as soft as free, 
Blends with the calm of night. 


Art thou wond’ring why the bright butterfly 
Has folded now his wings, 

And again to thee comes the red-breast’s cry 
Whose voice no longer sings ? 


Have thy pleasant thoughts to thy mother gone, 
Whose words are all of love ? 

Dost thou feel her kiss by the soft winds borne 
To thee, her bosom’s dove ? 


Have they traveli’d to that better land 
Of which thy mother tells ? 

Art thou roaming now with those angel bands 
Beside the crystal wells ? 


Ever there, fair child, may thy young thoughts ’bide, 
Fix’d on thy God and Heav’n, 

Till thy soul from earth rises, purified, 
To Him by whom ’t was giv’n. 


May no darker cloud ever dim thy brow, 
Marking thy “ woman’s lot,” 

Than the sweet calm light which is on thee now— 
The light of pleasant thought. 





TueEnreE is a beautiful tree near my window, that flourishes only in the,shade. If 
exposed altogether to the sunshine, it dies. I look upon its branches and learn a use- 
ful lesson. Providence illustrates its facts in the works of nature. Piety demands 
the shade. Affliction develops its power and brings forth its beauty. The curse of 
the old covenant is the blessing of the new. Jehovah is enthroned in light amid the 
holy angels ; but when he descends to dwell with men, the thick cloud is his pavilion, 
and the darkness is the emblem of his presence.—Christian World. 
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Original. 
MRS. HANNAH MORE. 
BY A. H. BROWN, M. A. 


Ir is questionable whether this lady was more distinguished for her talents, or her 
piety. Her abilities as a writer, her clear and discriminating judgment, her correct 
taste, the perspicuity and ease of her style, placed her, beyond a doubt, in the front 
ratik of authors; and her devotion to the service of God, her persevering labors for 
the good of her fellow-men, her stern rebukes of folly and injustice in high places and 
low places, afforded unequivocal evidence that her heart was filled with the love of 
Christ. The union of these two qualifications, high literary endowments and unaf- 
fected piety, forms a characte: which we do not so often find, as we have a right to 
expect. In Mrs. More, they appeared with uncommon strength and beauty, mutually 
assisting each other. Her talents received their direction and impulse from her piety, 
and her piety was adorned and rendered more attractive by her talents. Her learning 
and strength of mind would have given her a high seat among the proud aristocracy 
of literature ; her graceful person and her acquired accomplishments might have ren- 
dered her “ the observed of all observers,”’ in the fashionable circles of the gay perio 
in which she lived; but she voluntarily forsook the haunts of fashion, and turned 
away from the honors which her first literary effort gave her reason to expect, if she 
should follow the path in which she had set out. 

The writings of no woman have probably produced so great an effect upon all ranks 
of society, as those of Mrs. More. Her associations were of the highest kind. She 
was more or less intimately acquainted with all the distinguished men of her day. 
Authors, bishops and statesmen were attracted by the purity and good sense of her 
conversation, and delighted to honor themselves and her, by her company. This gave 
her reputation and influence in the higher classes of society. Often did she write ex- 
pressly for those of this rank, and the eagerness with which her writings were sought 
after and read, and the encomiums she received from the great and good, are a suffi- 
cient proof of the estimation in which she was held, and of the influence of her writings 
upon those for whom they were designed. 

But she was not the companion of the upper classes alone; like her divine Master, 
she went about doing good ; the humble cottage and the lowly hut she delighted to 
visit, to cheer the disconsolate and relieve the needy. The schools which she opened 
for the children of the poor were noble proofs of her generosity and benevolence. 
Though she was opposed by those whose profession should have taught them better 
things, she persevered in her plan of doing good, and overcame every obstacle which 
a worldly prudence and a cold-hearted formality threw in her way.—Honor to the no- 
ble woman! She richly won the praises which she received for her self-denying ex- 
ertions in behalf of the poor and neglected of her neighborhood. But not the praises 
of men did she seek: the consciousness of the heavenly approbation was her great 
reward. 

But it was not by her schools and personal services alone that she was useful to the 
middle and lower classes. Her pen was ever active in their service; many of her 
most delightful works were composed with reference to their wants and opinions. 
Everywhere she insists that religion, pure and undefiled—religion, heartfelt and prac- 
tical, is the only antidote for the woes of human life. She had felt that it was so in 

her own case ; she had seen that it was so in the abodes of poverty and distress which 
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she had visited, as well as in the palaces of the rich and learned. Her own experi- 
ence of the value of Christianity, made her a fit teacher of it to others. And reso- 
lutely and ably did she teach it. For half acentury the extension of Christian knowl- 
edge was the object dearest to her heart; she never seems to have lost sight of it even 
for a day; it was the point to which all her thoughts and actions converged. Never 
did she appear to be so happily engaged, as when devising or executing means by 
which she might promote the glory of her heavenly Father, or the best interests of 
his earthly family. 

Her pen was ready for every emergency. When the fires of the French Revolution 
burst forth and began to spread through England, she established a cheap monthly 
periodical, through which she attacked the atheistical dogmas of the French philoso- 
phers, and endeavored to counteract the poison of the thousand immoral pamphlets 
which were industriously circulated among the poor by the advocates of infidelity. 
Innumerable copies of this work were spread throughout the community, and the 
agreeable tales and inimitable humor with which it abounded, rendered it a great fa- 
vorite with the lower classes. It produced incalculable good. It is perhaps to this 
publication more than to any other, that the English owe their escape from a second 
“ Reign of Terror.” 

Thus was Mrs. More always alive to the interests of the human family. Wherever 
a kind deed was needed, she was ready and willing to perform it, though it should be 
with great hardship and self-sacrifice. No duty would she shun or neglect. She em- 
braced in her comprehensive charity all the sons and daughters of affliction and want. 


Thousands blessed her while she lived, and thousands more have blessed her since 
she died. 





PRAYER. 


Praying unto God without communion, is like talking to a man who neither 
gives an answer, nor a smile, nor yet a look. No persons find a heart to pray who 
feel no fellowship with God. Fain would we grow notable by doing; it suits our 
legal spirit; but we can only grow veliant and successful by believing. Believing is 
the Christian's trade and maintenance. By it he obtains pardon and holiness. Naked 
faith, or a whole and simple trust in Jesus, is the Gospel instrument which brings 
salvation. But though faith alone, apart from its fruit, is the saving instrument, yet 
it cannot be alone, or without its fruit, where it is saving faith, as St. James declares. 
Saving faith brings heavenly peace, purifies the heart, overcomes the world. If you 
are not a real subject of Jesus Christ, you must be a stranger to the blessings of his 
kingdom. The riches are not bestowed upon the outward court worshippers. You 
must come within the vail, which is now rent open for access, before you a reconciled 
Father, and feast upon his grace. If Jesus Christ kept his court in your bosom, he 
would make peace there, for he is the prince of peace. Where he reigns, he com- 
mands peace. How can Jesus be your King, if he does not rule in your breast? How 
can you call Christ a Savior, if he does not save you from your sins? I must watch 
against sin, and pray against it too; yet not rely upon my own strength to conquer it, 
but wholly trust in Jesus, as my king, to subdue my will, my tempers, my affections, 
by his Spirit. I must wholly trust in Jesus, as my priest, to wash my guilty conscience 
in his purple fountain, and clothe my naked soul in his righteousness.—Berridge’s 
Christian World Unmasked. 
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RANDOM SKETCHES. 


BURKE AND FOX. 


Tue separation of Burke and Fox forms one of the most affecting scenes of English 
history. For a quarter of a century had these two friends sustained each other in the 
fierce conflicts of party strife, and defied every attempt to sow the seeds of distrust 
and alienation between them. For sometime, however, they had treated each other 
with coldness, from causes originating in the discussions upon the French Revolution. 
The final breach was made on the fifth of May, in the House of Commons. The 
stern and massy sentences of Burke were listened to on that dccasion with profound 
attention, and, as he pronounced the sentence of death upon their long friendship, the 
hall was silent as the grave. “It certainly,’’ said Mr. Burke, “ was indiscretion at 
any period, but especially at his time of life, to provoke enemies, or to give his friends 
occasion to desert him; yet if his firm and steady adherence to the British constitu- 
tion placed him in such a dilemma, he would risk all, and, as public duty and public 
prudence taught him, with his last words exclaim, ‘ Fly from the French constitution.’ 
He knew the price of his conduct; he had done his duty at the price of his friend ; 
their friendship was at an end.’’ Mr. Fox rose to reply to this declaration of Burke, 
but for some moments he was unable to utter a word, so affected was he at the re- 
membrance of their intimacy, and at the stern decree which had terminated it. He 
wept, even to sobbing ; and while he spoke of the ties which had been severed, there 
was scarcely a dry eye in the hall. 

The House of Commons never witnessed another such scene. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 


There was a man whom all the world admired for the versatility of his genius, for 
the strength of his patriotism, and the almost unrivalled splendor of his eloquence. 
At the trial of Warren Hastings—the sublimest spectacle a court of justice ever pre- 
sented—this man was among the foremost in zeal and power of oratory for the con- 
viction of the guilty offender. He hada friend whose services had kept him from 
disgrace, if not from the debtor’s prison. His friend died, and he designed to attend 
his funeral. But the statesman was so prone to habits of unpunctuality, that he did 
not arrive till after the solemn service had been performed! He was not to be 
cheated out of a funeral however, and he persuaded the accommodating clergyman to 
repeat the ceremony. He then went to an inn near by, and drank the “ cup of mem- 
ery”’ to his friend till he became drunk! That man was Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


HUMAN FOLLY. 


It is surprising to see with what tenacity men cling to the fleeting things of earth. 
There is not a passion which they have not spent their latest breath in attempting to 
gratify. The more sordid and sensual the desire, the more earnestly and persever- 
ingly do they seek to satisfy it. They tramp the earth as though it were no more 
than the stage of a mimic theatre for children, instead of being, as it is, the great 
arena where the conflict between sin and the soul of man is fought, eternal life being 
the stake. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Oliver Cromwell was a prodigy. Born of humble parentage, he knew nothing of 
the blandishments of palaces and courts, and therefore he trampled upon them and 
spurned them from his sight. It is wonderful to see with what resoluteness and vigor 
he tore away the barriers which unnumbered generations had looked upon as sacred, 
and with what boldness he brought forward new schemes for the control of a tumul- 
tuous people. In the face of all the reverence for kings and kingly power which was 
felt at that day, ‘1 would as soon,” cried Cromwell, “ put my sword through the heart 
of the king as that of any other man.” 

He was a staunch Presbyterian, and could not brook the least approach to Popery. 
In one of his journeys, he stopped at Yorkminster. ‘ What are these ?’’ inquired he, 
as he saw a dozen silver statues in the niches of the chapter house—“ what are these ?”’ 
** The twelve apostles,’’ answered the trembling dean. “Take them down, and coin 
them into money,” replied Cromwell, “that they may go about, doing good, like their 
Master.” 





Original. 
OUR COUNTRY. A FRAGMENT. 
BY MISS L. S. HALL. 


America is rich in brighter store 

Than pearl and diamond, coronet and gem— 
Than beds of golden dust and silver ore— 

Than pomp and royalty and diadem. 

She has her own clear sky and healthful breeze— 
Her towering mountains and her verdant plain— 
Her wide-spread prairies and her forest trees— 
Her wild flowers and her fields of fruit and grain ; 
Hers is the wealth of a Juxurious soil, 

And will and energy for honest toil. 


And Nature hath been lavish of her treasure, 

In fitting up with such unwonted care, 

So many scenes of pure and quiet pleasure— 

So many temples meet for song and prayer. 

Fail many a fount she from her cup hath filled 
With healing beverage for the sick and fainting, 
And like an artist most profoundly skill’d 

In science, architecture, music, painting, 

Hath left her image on her own creations, 

And poured profusely out her free libations, 

And ranked our country high among the nations. 
Aye, wonders that would glad the olden world, 
Are her own sure memorials planted here ; 

And Truth and Freedom have their flag unfurled, 
And Piety’s boon is hers—a selfless tear. 


Yet better things than these, my cherished home, 
Shall from oblivion’s dark abyss redeem thee, 
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For thou hast, gathered in thy peaceful dome, 

Warm hearts and cultured minds that well beseem thee. 
Thou hast great names upon thy page enrolled, 

And names unwritten that shall sweetly shine— 

Aye, those of whom the world shall nur be told— 

Thou hast them treasured in thy spacious shrine. 


Land of my Jove, thou hast the faith that prays, 
And humble hearts that weep thy sad transgressions, 
And tuneful worshippers, and heaven-taught lays, 

* And power to move the Arm that moves the nations. _ 
America is rich in better store 
Than this world’s wisdom and its shining ore. 





Original. 
DEATHBED SCENES. No. Ill. 
BY REY. J. D. BRIDGE. 


Some years since, there lived in Northampton, Mass., a young gentleman of noble 
person and appearance. He possessed a vigorous and cultivated mind, and could 
grasp, and by a singular power of analysis, speedily comprehend, almost any subject. 
Dignity and superiority distinguished all his movements ; and no one could be in his 
company half an hour without being conscious of the natural weight of his character. 
He was bland and courteous, affable and benevolent, and never appeared happier than 
when ministering to the amusement and happiness of his fellows. He was every way 
qualified to be a leader in society ; and, indeed, such were his natural endowments 
that it seemed impossible for him to move in any of the circles of life without being 
considered the director of the company’s affairs by a spontaneous and unanimous 
suffrage. 

Young Bosworth, for that was his name, was esteemed and loved, and was looked 
upon as one of the worthiest young men in town ; and it was predicted he would, in 
ripened years, occupy a commanding position in the community. His prospects were 
bright—for though he was not rich, yet he possessed a competency ; and as for his 
‘‘imaginary’’ wants, he was too much of a philosopher to care for their gratification. 
He knew that diligence and frugality, blended with a well-bottomed liberality, would 
secure him against all the emergencies of futurity : and the sordid covetousness of the 
miser he despised. 

Many a young lady would have been gratified could she have received the special 
attentions of Mr. Bosworth ; but though he respected and ever admired a virtuous 
woman, yet he had given his heart to Julia M., a modest, unpretending girl, of in- 
flexible virtue, deep and uniform piety, who, in return for the favor of his affections, 
had surrendered to him her own. 

Up to this period of his life, though he was strictly moral, Mr. B. was not a Chris- 
tian in the experimental sense of the term, nor did he claim to be. He feared God as 
an alien, but not ae a child. He intended, like all others, at some future day, to be a 
Christian by experience, profession and practice ; but in a gracious hour, he was in- 
duced to change his intention from future to present time—to “seek first the king- 
dom of Heaven,” and all other enjoyments only in subordination to its claims. He 
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earnestly and perseveringly sought the pardon of his sins in the blood of the Savior, 
and obtained, through grace, a most satisfactory evidence of his acceptance with God. 
His native virtues and excellencies now shone with anew and richer lustre—the 
source of his benevolence was purified—the vigor and energy of his soul was more 
piously directed—his compassion was increased a thousandfold—he was a “‘ new man.”’ 

“Religion never was designed to make one’s pleasures less,’ or to diminish the 
commiseration and philanthropy of the soul; yea, rather, it increases these celestial 
virtues, sometimes almost to an insupportable extent. Whose heart melts sooner at 
human wo, or any other, than the Christian's? And who rises earlier, or sits up later, 
to dispense gratuitously to the abject children of want the blessings of relief and,sus- 
tenance, than the child of grace? No one, verily. Religion gives us “ tears for oth- 
ers’ wo, and patience for our own.’ The Christian “‘ weeps with those who weep”’ 
with as much spontaneousness of soul as he “rejoices with those who rejoice.”’ Nor 
are these different and alternate emotions wrung from his heart by the hand of omnip- 
otent sympathy ; but they flow with the ready ease of ceaseless habitude. It is suffi- 
cient for the real Christian to know there is wretchedness he can alleviate, or woes 
he can mitigate, sorrows he can dissipate, or sufferings he can annihilate, or calami- 
ties which he can avert. He lingers not to controvert any point with “ flesh and 
blood,” but takes to himself wings—wings of compassion—and flies, as an angel of 
mercy, o’er all the sweeping distance on which floats a shadow of the night of afflic- 
tion! nor will he rest until he has travelled to the outermost limit of his ability to do 
good by inspiring hope and imparting consolation. 

Such a Christian was young Bosworth !—vigilant, ardent, untiring in his efforts to 
“do good of every possible sort to the souls and bodies of men.’ He looked out upon 
the world and saw it a chaos of wretchedness ! !1e looked into the Bible and read the 
character and destiny of man as a violator of the law of God! He read the dreadful 
sentence of banishment from God, and felt the horror of its import—so far as a Chris- 
tian can feel it. He read of redemption by Jesus Christ, and the feasibility of the 
conditions on which it was proposed for man’s acceptance : joy filled his heart, and 
rapture thrilled his soul! Once more he read the command of Christ at the time of 
His ascension—“ Go ye, into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature’’— 
and his relentings were kindled within him. He felt the inspiring touch of the Holy 
Spirit and longed to be inducted into the sacred office, that he might preach to sinners 
* Jesus and the resurrection.’’ This benevolent desire he cherished ; it filled his bo- 
som; it became irrepressible ; and in the name and strength of Abraham’s God he 
went forth scarcely knowing whither he went; but with him he carried the “ tidings 
of great joy” to the people. 

In less than twenty months from the time of his public profession of religion he was 
clothed with the character and invested with the authority of a Christian minister ; 
and though conscious of much deficiency in qualification, and of the high responsibil- 
ities of the office, yet he was persuaded that application to his duties and communi- 
cated grace would make him useful—* a savor of life’ to many. And he proved his 
persuasion well founded—showing himself, in a short period, “a workman that need- 
ed not to be ashamed.’’ He was indefatigable in his labors, and successful too—devo- 
ting day and night to the work of urging men to repentance and good works. He 
spoke in tones of authority; and yet in them could be discovered the mellowness of 
love. Wherever he went he was hailed as a messenger of peace, and by the combined 
power of his logic and eloquence stormed to overthrow the citadel of sin in many pla- 
ces, and in many hearts. When in the pulpit, and dwelling on some high argument, 
he went _up step by step the different gradations of his subject, until he gained the 
summit, and really seemed to be surrounded by a halo of glory. He may have had 
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many equals—superiors he had but few. He was an excellent minister of the Cross! 
I never can forget him. The days I have spent in his society are committed in trust 
to my memory, and they cannot be forgotten. They were profitable, happy days ; and 
around them I love to linger in my contemplations of the past. Heaven is now the 
home of the man and minister who thus won my admiration, and secured by his good- 
ness my heart’s warmest affection: for in the brightness of his days, and in the midst 
of his moral conflict, Death sounded his last and long retreat from the battle field 
where he had already achieved splendid victories, and put to flight many of the foes 
of virtue and religion. . 

In the course of three years, this young and faithful servant of God finished his 
task, ended his ministry, and entered into his rest 

Consumption marked him for a victim full fifteen months before he resigned his 
charge ; and many alarming symptoms warned him of his fate. A hoarse and deep- 
seated cough, prophesied to him in no equivocal language, of his coming doom; but 
unappalled by these menaces of the King of Terrors, he went forward, resolving to- 
gether, 

“To lay his charge and body down, 
And cease at once to work and live.” 


If he wished to live, it was only to be useful, and to enjoy the society of his loved 
consort.’ But, to use his own language: ‘* God could do without him in the church,” 
and as for Julia, Heaven would be her Protector. Disease made rapid inroads upon 
his constitution, nor could human skill avert the impeding stroke ! _ The shades of his 
dying hour thickened upon the horizon, and himself and anxious friends saw them 
coming on apace. He then bade the earthly temple of his Savior ddieu, and went 
up to his chamber to die ! 

All men feel that dying is solemn, yea, terrible business, and they shrink from it 
with instinctive dread; and so it is, unrepentant and unforgiven of our Maker. . But, 
standing on the firm foundation of hope in Christ, and humbly retrospecting a well- 
spent life, and adoring the grace which has preserved us from the follies of the world, 
we may boldly confront the monarch of the tomb, and bid defiance to his deadliest 
power. If, Christians, : 

‘Death shall not destroy our comfort— 
Christ shall guard us throngh the gloom ; 
Down he ‘IJ send some shining convoy 
To escort our spirits home.” 


Yes, home to the spirit-land—home to the saints’ abode—their everlasting inheritance 
in Heaven. Hence, my much loved friend feared not to die. He lingered many 
weeks a patient sufferer, looking daily for his release. A Saturday night before his 
demise, I visited him: but lo! how changed his visage! ‘ A mortal paleness on his 
check ;”’ but Heaven filled his soul. I spoke to him about his departure. He replied 
with confidence—his words were full of immortal hope. I retired to rest, but for my 
friend, there was no more rest in this world. Early in the morning he called me to 
his bedside and asked me what I thought of an apparent change which had come over 
him during the night. I saw that death had well nigh done bis work, and replied, 
that I thought ere our day of rest on earth should pass, he would rest with the saints 
in Heaven. He responded—*T think so too.’ Oh! what triumphant resignation 
filled his soul, and shone forth in his countenance! Being asked what message he 
had to send to an aged lady—a relative—he replied: “ Tell her that I die in the hope 
of a blissful immortality.” And now came the trial—the last struggle—the farewell 
of death. There were present, an only brother, two lovely and loving sisters, a most 
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tender and affectionate wife, and an infant son. This formed the group of relatives, 
(his parents had already gone to the grave,) assembled to witness the death of a 
Christian hero. But who can point the sublime interest of the hour? Nature here 
asserted her right of dominion, and uniocked the troubled fountains of human sym- 
pathy, anguish, and wo. Must the husband, the father, the young minister of the 
sanctuary, die? Yes, he must die; and he stepped into the “ swellings of Jordan,” 
loath, indeed, to leave his fond friends behind, but the conflict in his heaving bosom 
was o’er, and he waved his trembling hand in token of victory, and as a signal of his 
final departure. Now the “weary wheels of life stood still;’’ pulsation had ceased ; 
the spirit had fled. My Christian brother had ascended on high, to 


“ Jerusalem, the saints abode— 
The city of the living God.” 


Peace to his memory! and glorious be his everlasting rest! He fell a martyr to 
his work, and early went to Heaven. 


“There no sigh of memory swelleth, 
There no tear of misery dwelleth, 
Hearts will bleed and break no more ; 
Past is all the cold world’s scorning, 
Gone the night, and broke the morning, 
With seraphic day adorning 
Life’s glad waves and golden shore.” 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF KAPIOLANI. 


Who was Kapiolani? Her name was little known among the great and noble on 
earth; but “her record is on high.” 

Kapiolani was born upon the island of Hawaii, very near to the spot where Captain 
Cook was murdered. She was a descendant of one of the leading families under the 
ancient kings of the island, and subsequently became the wife of a chief. 

HER HEATHEN CHARACTER. 

The first missionaries found her intemperate, dissolute and degraded. There was 
scarcely a more degraded person on the islands than Kapiolani. She gave herself up 
to every species of vice. She possessed, however, a very inquisitive and remarkably 
well-balanced mind. 

HER FIRST KNOWLEDGE OF THE GOSPEL AND ITS RESULTS. 

She was thrown, in the providence of God, near to the missionaries, while on a visit 
to the island of Maui. With wonderful facility her mind seemed to perceive the truth 
and superiority of the new religion. And from that time to the hour of her death, 
she was the unwavering friend and patron of the missionaries. Through her influ- 
ence a station was soon established upon Hawaii. And although the post occupied 
was at least sixteen miles from her residence, yet she, her husband, and their train, 
repeatedly went that distance to hear the preaching of the Gospel. And what has 
been the result? The church collected in this district now numbers more than one 
thousand members in regular standing. And these are the church members whose 
labors and sacrifices to build a house of God were described in the May number of the 
“«Dayspring.”” The average attendance on the Sabbath is now fourteen hundred. 

CHANGE IN THREE YEARS. 
Go back now and look at Kapiolani, in less than three years after she had for the 
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first time heard the Gospel. ‘She is in every respect perfectly moral; she always 
appears in a neat dress; has in many respects adopted the customs of refined society ; 
and is, in her whole character, raised so far above the generality of the nation, that 
one can hardly avoid the belief that she was educated among an enlightened people.” 
But the change was not outward merely. 

HER SPIRITUALITY. 

** T love to go to the house of God,” she said to her pastor, “for there I forget all 
about this world. When among the chiefs I hear so much said about money, and 
cloth, and land, and ships, and bargains, that it makes me sick, and I wish to go where 
I can hear about God, and Christ, and heaven, this cures all my sickness, and I never 
get tired of it.”’ In the same conversation, she asked her pastor with great earnest- 
ness, whether he did not think she had two souls; she said, it seems to me that I have 
one good soul and one bad one. One says, God is very good, and it loves God and 
prays to him, and loves Jesus Christ, and loves preaching, and loves to talk about 
good things. The other one says, it does no good to pray to God, and go to meeting, 
and keep the Sabbath. 

HER DESCENT INTO THE VOLCANO. 

Not far from this time, an event occurred, peculiarly illustrative of her character. 
Kapiolani descended into the great voleano of Hawaii. In order to appreciate this 
act, let the reader remember, that she, in common with all her countrymen, had en- 
tertained the most superstitious fears of this volcano; that it was firmly believed to 
be the residence of Pele, a most vindictive and cruel goddess, who destroyed every 
one that offended her; that this volcano, which is indeed one of the most frightful in 
the: world, was never approached without fear and trembling by the natives, and never 
without a peace-offering to the terrible goddess who resided there, that no native was 
ever known to venture down into the crater; and that the mind of Kapiolani had but 
just awakened to the darkness of her nation. Ler these things be considered, and 
what demonstration does it afford of the power of the gospel, that a heathen woman 
should determine to show her utter disbelief of the existence of Pele, and her freedom 
from all superstitious fear, by boldly descending into the crater, and that too in spite 
of all the entreaties and resistance of her friends. 

THE ISSUE ON WHICH SHE PLACED THE ATTEMPT. 

“Tf I am destroyed,’’ she exclaimed to the multitudes who entreated her to forbear, 
“then you may all believe in Pele; but if I am not, then you must all turn to the 
palapala”’ (gospel). Placing the matter on this ground, she boldly approached the 
crater. As she drew near, the man whose business it was to feed Pele, by throwing 
berries into the crater, begged her to proceed no farther. ‘ What,” said she, “ will be 
the harm?” ‘ You will die by Pele.” She answered, ‘I shall not die by your god— 
that fire was kindled by my God.”’ Onward she went. 

THE VOLCANO A PLACE OF PRAYER. 

Having descended several hundred feet into the crater, she united with her attend- 
ants in prayer to the true God. Whatascene! Below them rolled the fiery billows 
of the voleano—above and around them were the blackened and rugged sides of the 
crater, echoing to the voice of prayer! Having ended her devotions, she ate the ber- 
ries consecrated to Pele, and threw stones into the crater. The result was as might 
be expected. They proclaimed Pele destitute of power. 

¥ HER PROGRESS IN PIETY. 

In 1825, she was admitted to the church, and the same year established among the 
people a missionary society, which contributed the past year fifty dollars in aid of the 
mission. In 1826, the missionaries bear the following testimony to her worth. 

*‘ No woman in the islands has so fully given herself up to the influence and the 
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obedience of the gospel. She has a steady, firm, decided attachment to the gospel. 
Her house is fitted up in a very decent style, and is kept neat and comfortable, and 
her hands are daily employed in some useful work.” 

Kapiolani died May 5, 1841, and at this date, more than fifteen years after the pre- 
ceding testimony was given, the missionaries write, “‘ Her end was one of peace, and 
decided evidence that your missionaries have not labored in vain. Her life was a con- 
tinual evidence of the elevating and purifying effects of the gospel.” 

To this Christian life, closed by so triumphant a death, let the opposer of missions 
come, for an answer to his obstacles, and the faint-hearted in the cause for motives to 
encouragement. 





FEMALES IN SYRIA. 


Tir weak-minded Syrian females are not attentive to personal cleanliness; and 
their apparel is precisely such as the apostle recommended that Christian fe- 
males should avoid; while the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit is thrown 
wholly out of the account. They have no books, and no means of moral or 
intellectual improvement. It is considered a disgrace for a female to know how to 
read and write, and a serious obstacle to her marriage, which is the principal object of 
the parents’ hearts. This abhorrence of learning in femeles, exists most strongly in 
the higher classes. Nearly every pupil in our school is very indigent. Of God's 
word they know and understand nothing ; for a girl is taken to church perhaps but 
once a year, where nothing is seen among the women but talking and trifling; of 
course, she attaches no solemnity to the worship of God. No sweet domestic circle 
of father, mother, brother and sister, all capable of promoting mutual cheerfulness and 
improvement, greets her in her own house. I do not mean to imply that there exists 
no family affection among them, for this tie is often very strong ; but it has no foun- 
dation in respect, and is not employed to promote elevation of character. The men 
sit and smoke their pipes in one apartment, while in another the women cluster upon 
the floor, and with loud and vociferous voices gossip with their neighbors. The very 
language of the females is of a lower order than that of the men; which renders it 
almost impossible for them to comprehend spiritual and abstract subjects, when first 
presented to their minds. I know not how often, when I have attempted to converse 
with them, they have acknowledged that they did not understand me, or have inter- 


rupted me by alluding to some mode or article of dress, or something quite as foolish. 


Memoirs of Mrs. Smith. 





OUR ENGRAVING. 


Our engraving this month represents the parting scene of Charles I. and his family, 
just prior to his execution. 


In our next, we shall give our readers a historical tale, founded on the closing 
scenes in that monarch’s life. 
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2. The crown that decks the monarch 


Words by Rev. S. dng oi 


The Cristian Convert’s Choice. 


Tune, The Rose that all ave praising. 
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Is not the crown for me; 


It dazzles but a moment, 


Its brightness soon will flee; 









































But there’s a crown prepared above 
For all who walk in humble love, 
Forever bright ’iwill be. 


O, that’s the crown for me, &e 



































3. The road that many travel 
Is not the road for me; 


It leads to death and sorrow, 


In it I would not be; 


But there’s a road that leads to God, 


The passage here is free. 


4, The hope that sinners cherish 


Is not the hope for me; 


Most surely will they perish, 
Unless frem sin made free; 
But there’s a hope which rests in God, 
And leads the soul to keep his word 
And sinful pleasures flee. 
O, that’s the hope for me, &c. 
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It’s marked by Christ’s most precious blood: 








































